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HILE the registration bill in the New York Leg- 
islature is making good progress, having 
passed the Assembly on April 5th, the West 

has not been asleep, and a bill similar to that now in 
force in the State of Illinois has recently been introduced 
in the Legislature of Wisconsin. The measure has the 
same liberal provision embodied in the proposed New 
York act, and does not prevent builders from making 
their own drawings, nor does it prevent owners from 
being their own designers. 


P NAHE announcement made by the Art Students’ 
League regarding special classes in archi- 
tecture will be of interest to the members of 

the architectural profession, considering the wide differ- 
ences of opinion existing between the painters and archi- 
tects. The entire course will be arranged to give in- 
struction in architecture from the painter’s point of 
view, the students not being required to measure the 
length of beams and trusses or to write specifications, 
or study structural problems. The instruction in the 
class with which architects are most directly concerned 
s under the supervision of an architect, Mr. Henry 
Hornbostel. One of the few decorative painters whom 
we know whose education for his profession included 
an architectural training, defines a decorator as ‘‘an 
architect who paints,’’ and it is to be hoped that the 
instruction under Mr. Hornbostel’s supervision will soon 
develop a class of men who will fulfill this require- 
ment to such an extent that the two professions will 
in time work together with less friction than they do at 
present. These classes were instituted at the instiga- 
tion of the Architectural League of New York. 


¥ - od 


HE reorganization of the Geo. A. Fuller Com- 
pany with a twenty million dollar capital marks 
an era in industrial combinations in the building 

trades, and particularly affects the relations of the archi- 
tect to such large enterprises as they are apt to conduct, 
for the reason that it absolutely alters in many cases the 
usual relations which in the past have existed between 
the architect, client and contractor. The operations car- 
ried on by the Geo. A. Fuller Company are usually 
ones in which the contractors are the promoters, and part 
owners as well, and the selection of the architect is sim- 
ply a detail of the construction which is also within their 
province to decide. Under this arrangement it is difficult 
to conceive how the architect can actually be the ‘‘ master 
builder ’’ when he in turn is responsible to a company 
acting in the dual capacity of owner and contractor. 
But architecture, as well as other pursuits, must adjust 
itself to modern industrial conditions in this age of co- 
operation in which each branch of industry takes its 
proper place. 
¥ ¥ ¥ 


HOULD Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s princely gift of 
sixty-five library buildings be accepted by New 
York, it is to be hoped that some scheme will be 

devised by the generous philanthropist for the distribu- 
tion of the architectural commissions in such a manner 
as to produce results which in artistic value will be 
worthy of the city and the donor. In Mr. Carnegie’s 
previous gifts he has always shown excellent discrimina- 
tion in this direction, and we would suggest that it might 
be possible to secure the best results with the co-operation 
of the Architectural League and the local chapter of the 
Institute of Architects. 
- oo ¥ 

Heins & La Farge have been appointed consulting 

architects to the New York Rapid Transit Commission. 
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SKETCH FOR A LIVING ROOM. C. M. Baker, Architect. 


HE profession in New York must look to its 
laurels. The scheme to erect another large hotel 
upon the site of the old Hotel Brunswick has 

again been revived and it is said that building operations 
will be started on July 1st of this. year from designs by 
Henry Ives Cobb of Chicago. It is also interesting to 
note that the prominent corner in the city known as the 
‘‘oridiron ’’ plot, at the intersection of Broadway, Fifth 
Avenue and 23rd Streets is to be improved by the re- 
organized George A. Fuller Company, under the direc- 
tion of D. H. Burnham & Co., of Chicago. 
. = - ¥ 

T the same time that this venture in the direction 

of the prevailing tendency towards co-operation 

_is being made in Boston, word comes from Chi- 

cago of another experiment in apartments which makes 
one realize that Mr. Bellamy’s theories as advanced in 
‘‘ Looking Backward ’’ are within reach of actual realiza- 
tion. It is said that the latest types of apartments being 
erected in Chicago are to contain a ‘‘common kitchen 
for the building and a common movable pantry equipped 
with heat so that dishes can be served hot in the various 
apartments.’’ No eooking is to be allowed in the build- 
ing except in this common kitchen. We confess some 
mystification as to the construction of the ‘‘ movable pan- 
try,’’ but we have no doubt that the experiment will be 
found to contribute materially to the solving of the prob- 
lem of household economics.and at the same time may 
tend to relieve the housekeeper from some of the burdens 


imposed by the difficulty of keeping servants. Both of 
these questions are having a very positive and decided in- 
fluence upon the types of apartments now being con- 
structed, not only in Chicago, but in New York as well. 
The popularity of the tvpe of house somewhat erro- 
neously known in New York as the ‘‘ bachelor apart- 
ment’? is without question almost entirely due to the de- 
sire of the tenants to be relieved of the incessant annoy- 
ance of continually being required to seek new servants. 
+ * + 
N ARCHITECT, practicing in England, in a re- 
cent private letter to a New York architect, 
makes the following caustic remarks:—‘‘ You 
will not be surprised to hear that a really good hospital 
has been erected here, or partly erected, and at the open- 
ing ceremony due compliments were given to all con- 
cerned, including the secretary, who invented an in- 
genious bed-chair, and the builder was presented with 
a clock; the chairman of the committee presented a 
gold key to the lady who opened the door. The half 
column in the London papers described minutely the 
admirable plan, and, of course, the beneficent dona- 
tions—but never a word as to who the architect was !”’ 
Well, the writer of the letter remarks, ‘‘ Virtue is its 
own reward.’’ Let us hope the architect himself de- 
rived due consolation from the truth of that comforting, 
if somewhat Spartan, remark; but, seriously, the extent 
to which this ignoring of the architect is carried out is 
a sore grievance with ‘‘the profession.”’ 
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ROM the ‘‘Hwb”’ comes the rather curious an- 
nouncement that a number of wealthy residents of 
the ‘‘ Back Bay’ have petitioned the local Board 

of Health to allow the construction of a seven-story 
apartment stable for horses. The contemplated building 
is to be erected on Landsdowne Street and is to be 
planned around a central court with suits of three or four 
‘“srooms,’’ each having separate entrances and a large 
elevator to convey the equine residents to the ‘‘ apart- 
ments’ on the upper floors. 


- - + 
N view of the agitation carried on from time to time 
for the legal restriction of the height of skyscrapers, 
and the fact that such prohibitions are already em- 
bodied in the statutes of numerous states and cities, it is 
interesting to note that the Supreme Court of Massachu- 
setts recently ruled that the ‘‘ Commonwealth has not the 
right, under the police power of the State, to restrict the 
height of buildings without paying damages to the 
property owners affected.’’ Should this principle be ap- 
plied to New York, the portion of the Building Code 
placing a limit upon the total height of apartment houses 
in accordance with the width of the street would un- 
doubtedly become a very expensive matter for the mu- 
nicipality. 
- ¥ od 
OST architects have been confronted with the 
‘““new woman’’ problem in having to consider 
applications for positions as ‘‘draughtsmen ”’ 
from women. They have usually sympathized with the 


applicant, frequently been fully satisfied with her quali- 
fications, but have generally hesitated at making the inno- 
vation and politely refused with the hope that some other 
fellow would deal with her case from a more liberal and 
progressive standpoint. But now comes Miss Josephine 
Wright Chapman of Boston, one of the few successful 
women who are practicing architecture, who justifies this 
rather narrow attitude in an interview in the Boston 
Journal in which Miss Chapman is quoted as saying: 
‘“ Women may have lots of ability, and they may be the 
best of workers while they are at it, but they rarely give 
their undivided attention to their work. One of the most 
capable persons I ever had in my employ was a woman, 
but in the midst of a rush she asked for a half holiday 
that she might go home to finish a shirt waist. No mat- 
ter how poor a man may be, he does not have that handi- 
cap. He does not have to make his clothes.’’ It seems 
true that ‘‘ Women, like princes, find few real friends,’’ 
especially among their own sex. 


¥ od 2 


P TO within fifteen years all mirrors were backed 
with mercury. To-day the great majority are 
backed with nitrate of silver, and known to the 

trade as patent back mirrors. Ninety-five per cent. 
of the general public labor under the impression that 
they are still purchasing the old-time mirrors, and many 
architects to-day specify the best quality of French plate 
mirrors, believing that these specifications will be filled 
by the old-time reliable mercury mirrors, such as have 
descended to them as heirlooms from their fathers and 
grandfathers. It may be of interest to them and their 
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clientele to know that there are two classes of mirrors 
on the market—one high-priced, brilliant and durable, 
the other low-priced, inferior and temporary, and that 
almost invariably the cheaper mirrors are supplied. 
The finest quality of polished plate glass is essential 
to the production of a first-class mirror, but the durability 
of any mirror depends entirely on the silvering of the 
plate. In the old-time mirror no chemicals are used, 
only two metals—mercury and tin foil. The affinity of 
mercury for tin foil forms an amalgain, impervious to and 
not affected by moisture or atmospheric changes, aud will 
maintain its initial brilliancy unimpaired for ages. A 
nitrate of silver or patent back mirror is produced by the 
precipitation of a chemical solution of nitrate of silver 
and other media on the surface of the glass, to which is 
added a coat of shellac overlaid with one or more coats 
of paint. This mirror, irrespective of the quality of 
glass from which it is made, will steadily deteriorate 
from the date of its manufacture to that of its final col- 
lapse, which may occur at any time after a few months, 
but certainly within a few years. The chemical reaction 
of the precipitate is as certain and immutable as the laws 
of nature, but may be hastened or delayed by local con- 
ditions. There are thousands of mirrors backed with 
mercury over one hundred years old to be found in every 
city of this country, still as brilliant as when first pro- 
duced, and there are hundreds of thousands of dim, 
streaked and spotted patent back mirrors, many of which 
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are to be found in some of the handsomest buildings and 
residences of the country, silently advertising either the 
ignorance or absurdity of placing a temporary mirror in 
a permanent setting. Reputable architects for high- 
class work figure using only the most durable material, 
but the item of mirrors being so infinitesimal in cost com- 
pared with that of other materials in a building is fre- 
quently ignored, much to the annoyance and dissatisfac- 
tion of their clients, who appreciate that a mirror, where- 
ever placed, is the most prominent feature of its sur- 
roundings. If limpid and brilliant, it enhances these ; 
if inferior, dim or spotted, it detracts from their appear- 
ance. 
oF ¥ ¥ 
HILE we all cannot sympathize with the present 
‘‘craze’’ for the style of the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, which is at present playing such havoc 
with the little national spirit that our architecture had 
heretofore displayed, there is no difference of opinion 
that this same influence is steadily improving our brick 
construction by doing away with the ‘‘running bond.” 
But a few years ago no front was thought to be even 
presentable unless the brick work was laid in this highly 
unconstructive manner, but the influence of the ‘‘ Ecole’’ 
has caused us to return to the earlier methods in vogue 
in the early part of the century, and ‘‘ Flemish bond’ is 
now the rule rather than the exception. In this laudable 
improvement, however, the architects are not seconded 
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by the brick manufacturers in the way that the effort 
warrants. No two varieties of front brick can be found 
of the same size and none are of sttch a size as to allow 
an honest Flemish bond with the common brick work. 
There can be no possible reason for these endless varia- 
tions, and as this is an age of combined effort, we would 
respectfully suggest to the manufacturers of clay pro- 
ducts, that they would perform a distinct service in the 
cause of both good design and sound construction, by 
adopting a standard size for their front brick which 
would at the same time form an honest bond with our 
ordinary hard brick. Even the manufacturers of the 
ordinary article vary their sizes in different parts of our 


country to the consequent confusion of the man who has 


to design a building in a far away part of Uncle Sam’s 
domain. All of this causes useless confusion. A sim- 
ple agreement as to a standard size would remedy the 
trouble. It might cause the purchase of new machinery 
at some brick-making plants, but ultimately it would be 
of incalculable value. 

Cd ¥ - 

HE difficulties besetting modern architects are due 
to the conditions of modern life as compared with 
those of former times and also to the laws and 

regulations which restrict practice and the natural devel- 
opment of building. Traditional architecture did not cease 
with the new life of the Renaissance, and though the 
Medizeval styles lived on, the new architecture soon be- 


came a custom and tradition which every workman knew, 
and could carry out without drawings from an architect. 
It is only in the last two or three generations that archi- 
tecture has emancipated itself from tradition; that builders 
and architects, instead of conforming to established cus- 
tom, have followed their own fancies, and have done 
what was right in their own eyes, every man being a law 
to himself. Instead of the few whose force of genius 
broke through tradition and made an advance in the 
style, each architect and builder now thinks he must be 
original, and as original genius is scarce, so are good 
buildings. The best hope for new architecture is a 
thorough knowledge of the old, not a superficial acquaint- 
ance with man, different styles. The style must be 
assimilated so that the architect can think in it and use it 
as he does in his native tongue. 


¥ ¥ - 


THE WASHINGTON ARCHITECTURAL CLUB 
EXHIBITION. 


GEORGE OAKLEY TOTTEN, JR. 

HE annual exhibition of the Washington Archi- 
tectural Club opened on March 18th, in the 
Coreoran Art Gallery. This was the largest and 

most varied architectural exhibition thus far held in 
Washington. Previous exhibitions have taken place either 
in smaller galleries or in the Octagon House, but this 
year the trustees of the Corcoran Art Gallery courteously 
tendered the the club use of the beautiful Atrium, while 
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to the Washington Society of Artists they offered the 
Hemicycle. 

A word might here be said in regard to the Washineg- 
ton Architectural Club. It was originally organized in 
1892, and, after a precarious existence of two years, dis- 
banded until the Renazssance of the Supervising Archi- 
tects, five years ago, when, with the infusion of new 
blood, it was revived and is now astrong and vigorous 
society, numbering over a hundred enthusiastic members. 
The majority of the members are from the office of the 


Supervising Architect and not Washingtonians ; never- 
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theless, they have taken a great interest in the club 
and in the general improvement of the city, and work 
in perfect harmony, having the time necessary to make 
the club a success. 

The exhibition includes the circuit drawings, exhibits 
of architecture from different parts of the country, the 
best efforts of the local men, including the work of the 
supervising architect and some decorative designs. Of the 
circuit drawings every one of especial interest has already 
been described in ARCHITECTURE. The other exhibits of 
out-of-town architects are also well known, such as Mr. 
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NORTH FRONT, RESIDENCE, 
Howard’s Tower and the other buildings for the Pan- 
American Exhibition, Mr. Flagg’s Annapolis Naval 
Buildings, the Artsand Science Museum of the University 
of Pennsylvania, Mr. Seelers’ Memorial Library, etc. 

There are several examples of domestic architecture 
worthy of careful consideration. 

‘““A Country House,’’ by R. H. Robertson, is an 
interesting example of English work and an admirable 
piece of draughtsmanship. Other noticeable domestic 
works are by Fornachon, Lawrence and Donnell, T. H. 
Randall, H. J. Hardenbergh and Frank Miles Day & 
Bro. Cass Gilbert exhibits some charming sketches 
of local work. The ‘Townsend House, by Carrere 
& Hastings, is one of the most important of the 
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year. The street facade of this house is a beautiful piece of 
design, and should appeal to every one, whether he favors 
the French tendency or not. It is a great mistake, how- 
ever, that the side elevations are not carried out in keep- 
ing with the facade. This is such a general criticism 
in Washington that it seems almost too commonplace to 
mention. 

The Riggs National Bank, by York & Sawyer, 
is a noble composition, but the finished result is not quite 
satisfactory. The refinements result in weakness, the 
boldness in coarseness. For instance, the side piers have 
an entasis—in this case not a refining effect, but a weak- 
Where boldness is attempted in the swelling of the 
columns and the largeness of the ornament, coarseness is 
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J. H. Freedlander, Architect. 
RESTORATION AND ADDITIONS TO “GREYSTONE,” YONKERS, N. Y.—THE VESTIBULE. 
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the result. These seem like inexcusable faults in those 
capable of such a splendid scheme. One does not find 
illustrations of either of these two buildings at the exhi- 
bition, only in the catalogue. 


Messrs. Hornblower & Marshall’s splendid Balti- 
more Custom House is shown in an unhappy acute 
angle perspective. The three-quarter inch scale model of 
one corner does 
it much more 
eredit. This 
model, while 
giving the un- 
initiated a true 
Edieaeoty the 
building, is suf- 
ficiently large 
to be of real ser- 
vice tothe arch- 
itects in study- 
ing theirdesign. 
It is unfortu- 
nate there are 
not more mod- 
els exhibited. 

The conpet- 
itive design of 
Boring & Til- 
ton for the St. 
Elizabeth In- 
sane Asylum is 
a beautiful ex- 
ample of Colon- 
jal architecture 
and is shown 
in a very at- 
tractive per- 
Speetive: Mr. 
W. B. Wood’s 
Manual Train- 
ing School will 
be a worthy ad- 
dition to the 
school architec- 
ture of Wash- 
ington. 

It would be 
interesting to 
go through the 
entire exhibi- 
tion, passing 
judgment upon 
everything 
shown, but it 
is quite impossible to mention even the good things 
exhibited, so excellent is the general standing. There 
are certain buildings which appear year after year at the 
exhibitions, but always under a new guise—now a water 
color, then a line drawing, and finally a photograph of 
the finished building—so with the Star Building, by 
Messrs. Marsh & Peter. Still we are never tired of this 
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particular rounder, as it is in reality an exceptional 
design, and looks even finer in the finished work than in 
the drawings. 


All Washington exhibitions would lose part of their 
interest without the work of the Supervising Architects 
office. "The larger portion of this work is grouped to- 
gether, and includes many attractive designs for small 
government 
buildings. One 
Dyaeent sc euiliart 
group is so ex- 
ceedingly 
French in de- 
sign as to sug- 


) 


gest an ‘‘école’ 
exon basi om. 
In the center of 
this, as a point 
of contrast, is 
the Annapolis 
IPOSis Ouisi tee 
Ba ridin a 
wonderfully ap- 
propriateand 
beautiful con- 
ception. 

The newspa- 
per articles on 
the proposed 
additions to the 
aD 6 area xy. 
Department 
Building have 
caused much 
uneasiness in 
the minds of 
those who look 
upon this veri- 
table classic as 
a finished struc- 
ture—that is 
one to which 
nothing could 
be added or 
taken away 
without detri- 
ment—but Mr. 
Taylor’s pro- 
posed scheme 
immediately al- 
lays all fears, 
for the addition 
is of but one 
story, and that almost entirely hidden in the roof, and in 
no way, judging from the perspective exhibited, is it 
objectionable, but a really clever solution of the problem. 

Much praise is due the Exhibition and Catalogue 
Committees for the successful results of their arduous 
labors. The Washington Architectural Club’ is to be 
congratulated on having such men. 


York & Sawyer, Architects. 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION. 


HE Arts and Crafts exhibit, for which the most 
elaborate preparations have been making for sev- 
eral months, opened in the galleries of the Provi- 

dence Art Club on March goth, for three weeks. Much in- 
terest has been aroused in the movement and the display 
far exceeded the expectations of all concerned, both in thé 
beauty and variety of the various exhibits and in the high 
degree of workmanship attained by the individual crafts- 
man. Indeed, those who had visited arts and crafts ex- 
hibits, both here and abroad, did not hesitate to affirm 
that it is by far the finest collection of the work of the 
artistic craftsman ever brought together in this country, 
and furthermore that it is fully up to the standard of such 
exhibits abroad. The scope of the exhibit may 
be realized when it is known that there were over two 
hundred. entries, comprising a total of over six hundred 
and fifty articles. 

Examples of the work of artistic craftsmen from all 
parts of the United States are displayed, and a number of 
beautiful and interesting pieces from Europe as well, 
notably a vase in iridescent coloring, known as the 
‘‘ Golfe Jouan,’’ designed by Clement Massier, famous as 
the designer of this pottery. It was one of the three 
pieces chosen for the Paris Salon. 

The exhibit includes specimens of the work of crafts- 
men who have achieved world-wide reputations in the 
special line for which their names stand. ‘There are pieces 
from the Grueby pottery in Boston, and the Newcomb 
pottery, New Orleans, rare bookbindings and books from 
the Roycroft press and workshops, Kast Aurora, the name 
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of which is guarantee of artistic and thorough workman- 
ship ; books from the Kelmscott press of William Morris, 
England; and by Otto Zahn, of Memphis, Tenn., whose 
name is a guarantee of fine bookbindings; specimens 
of the famous Tiffany Favrile glass and stained glass 
windows from Tiffany, New York; pieces from the 
famous Rockwood potteries of Cincinnati, O.; metal 
work by Barr of East Greenwich, R. I., and by Krasser 
of Boston ; laces and bead work from the Indian Reser- 
vation, and textiles from Berea College, Kentucky ; and 
beautiful designs in brass and copper and jewelry. 

The exhibits themselves have been made to serve 
decorative purposes, beautiful rugs and embroideries and 
plaques and sconces being effectively disposed on the 
walls around the room, the various exhibits, especially 
the pottery, being made to contribute to and enhance the 
color scheme of the decoration. 

Great credit is due to the committee on the arrange- 
ment of the exhibition, Theodore Hanford Pond, F. H. 
Martin, G. F. Hall, Charles H. Barr, Walter H. Kimball, 
G. P. Winship and Misses Abigail W. Cooke and Caro- 
line I. Farrington, for the artistic results achieved. 

oo - + 


CONSTRUCTION THE MOTIVE POWER OF DESIGN. 
Cc. W. RUSSELL. 

HERE is the combination of talent to be found 

\) \ that makes construction the motive power of 

good design? Once it existed when the 

architect was the craftsman writ large, and when he 

was the master builder; but the two arts of modern 

artistic designing and skillful construction have been 


ve 
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Separating more and mote ever since. Only a few of 
the stronger men take an interest in seeing that their 
plans and sections, their detail drawings, are well 
studied ; that every constructive need has been met, in 
not merely a perfunctory sort of manner, but thought- 
fully and conscientiously; that each little detail of 
roof and floor construction, of pillar and girder, or of 
fitting has been considered and provided for, instead of 
being left to the contractor. The man of average ability, 
the man who places his success in business and his 
percentages before his art, lapses into a lazy and in- 
different mood. He looks upon architecture as a busi- 
ness, as turning out as many contracts as he can in a 
year, upon drawings and specifications that leave every- 
thing to the contractor and outside firms. If clients 
were wise enough, and knew how to save money and 
avoid extras, they would give their architects time to 
make all the detail drawings before the quantities were 
taken out. The fact of the matter is that the consci- 
entious builder looks for details before proceeding with 
any work; the indifferent contractor does not care, but 
does it his own way—generally a much easier or in- 
expensive way. There are contractors, we admit, who 
try to take advantage of the architect; who ask for 
details with the object of getting letters from him, so 
that a delay may be proved in the reception of details, 
which little ruse could not succeed if the architect had 


prepared all full-sized details beforehand ;—not always | 


convenient or desirable, we allow, but the safest course 
to adopt to prevent a charge for extras or increase of 
time. And here we are led to the question, when 
ought the architect to consider his details? The true 
artist would consider his construction so allied and 
bound up with his design that his contract drawings 
would be the outcome of his study, and he would be 
prepared to work the details out at the outset of the 
work, except a few that depended on circumstances or 
dimensions only, to be discovered during the progress 
of the building. But in the majority of cases this is 
not the rule. The architect does not consider his con- 
struction till after the drawings are made; it has not 
been made the motive of his design, and so has to be 
left to the last. When the quantities are being pre- 
pared the question of construction is forced upon him. 
Probably about many things he has only given a pass- 
ing thought—such, for instance, how such and such 
a wall is to be carried; how the roof shown by a cley- 
etly-cooked perspective is to be constructed at a certain 
point; or how the dome has to be managed over the 
hall. But now the builder asks for particular infor- 
mation on these points and detail drawings are neces- 
sary. These are often, in consequence, not based upon 
the original drawings ; certain alterations or modifications 
have to be made the consequence of which is extra cost. 


There is a disposition on these grounds to evade giv- 


ing details, and the contractor is glad to make the 
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most of the concession by adopting his own short and 
ready methods. If the modified details are given, the 
contractor is not slow to find out where they differ 
from the contract intention, as shown by the drawings 
signed, and is ready to claim for any deviation or dif- 
ference. But it is extremely difficult and unsatisfactory 
to try to bring a design into agreement with good 
construction after it has been made. We must sacri- 
fice simplicity in such attempt; it means the devising 
of some expedient to compass our ends,—the addi- 
tion of piers and buttresses where such things could 
have been dis- 
pensed with, the 
employment of 
iron - work in 
girders, ties, and 
braces, to sup- 
port or hold to- 
gether features 
that ought to 
spring naturally 
out of the plan. 
These after-at- 
tempts are de- 
structive to all 
mutual un- 
derstanding be- 
tween architect 
and contractor, 
and create dis- 
putes, claims for 
extrac emeana: 
often legal pro- 
ceedings. Is it 
not desirable for 
the architect to 
avoid these draw- 
backs by mak- 
ing his design 
and construction 
coincident? In 
any complicated 
building involv- 
ing any elaborate 
construction, it 
may be some- 
times worth his 
while to draw out 
the skeleton 


which arches, vaults, and framed timber or iron 


construction were to be used, and show the lines of 


) 


force or stress. These ‘‘diagrams of force’’ would 
be suggestive of what the external design should be, 
and be helpful also in writing the specification. They 
may suggest here a buttress, there an extra loading of 
masonry, to bring any force harmlessly within the base 
of the structure; here a chain band or tie. But the 


course followed of not troubling about these details till 
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the work is about to be commenced leads to many 
uncertainties and contingencies, while the remedies or 
modifications required are costly, and give rise to many 
difficulties. The importance of considering plan and 
construction together, of asking oneself when arranging 
a building, How can this wall be carried? does it as- 
sist in the upper stories? how is this hall or feature 
to be dealt with, on the roof or externally ?— cannot 
be thought too great, if it settles once and for all 
some point in the design. We could instance several 
plans for new buildings that show the want of agree- 
ment between 
plan and struc- 
ture; buildings 
in which the 
architect has pro- 
vided a great hall 
or suite of offi- 
ces, or a set of 
‘courts, on cer- 
tain floors with- 
out preserving 
“any connecting 
lines of struc- 
ture. When the 
backbone of a 
design is want- 
ing, there can be 
little coherence 
or expression ex- 
ternally, the va- 
tionale of the de- 
sign is lost sight 
of. When struc- 
tural ideas are 
not very clear 
and defined, we 
get d sata Divers 
kind of architec- 
ture, that makes 
up for its inher- 
ent weakness. by 
external orna- 
mentation of a 
profuse but ex- 
pressionless 
| kind. It is this 
sort of inverte- 
brate architec- 
ture that is just 
now very plenti- 


ful. The requirements of competition, the combination 
of the commercial, residential and the professional in 
the same structure; in short, the complex requirements 
of our town buildings have all been detrimental to the 
interests of architecture as an art of expression. At one 
time it was a simple matter: buildings were confined to a 
few distinct purposes for which precedents were easily 
found; now the architect has to consider various complex 
businesses and functions under one roof, city offices, 
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town hall, police courts, blocks for residences, shops 
and offices. These are unquestionable difficulties, de- 
manding in their solution a clear definition of structure 
in planning as far as that is compatible with the 
nature of the building and its many duties. 
¥ ¥ + 
AN OWNER'’S PROTEST. 
CHRISTMAS book, which I saw the other day, 
contains this impeccable statement :— 
“Tt’s very hard upon the field 
On which the builder gazes, 


For brick and stone are more to him 
Than buttercups and daisies ;"’ 


and truly it is 
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There is no staring house in prospect in our case, but 


otherwise the indictment holds horribly true. Ina 
moment of culpable weakness it was agreed that a new 
kitchen might be a good thing. We wanted more room 
And then over the kitchen could 
be placed another bedroom. And so forth—the old, old 
speciousness. To build the kitchen it would be neces- 
sary to clear away a little ground—‘‘a very little,’’ said 
the architect—for foundation. I expected, therefore, a 
slight scene of confusion; but\nothing compared with 
that which met the agonized eye. ‘The extraordinary 
and utterly disproportionate quantity of earth which can 


come from a 


in that department. 


so. But if itis 
hard on the 
field, what is it 
on a garden? 
The devastat- 
ing, desolating 
capacity of the 
builder was 
never so present 
in my mind as 
last week, when 
I went down 
into the coun- 
try to see ‘‘ how 
the men were 
getting on’’— 
that old, old 
problem, never 
really satisfac- 
torily answer- 
ed. “Flor the 
threat to dig a 
well, which I 
mentioned 
some little 
while ago, has 
become a real- 
ity; and while 
the men were 

diggingthewell. 4 ped 
and upsetting eee! ies 
the place, it 
seemed as if 
‘“certain other 
little things 
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clearance of 
ground was a 
revelation. 
Mountains of it 
confronted me : 
one on the bed 
in front of my 
room, all over 
some dearly- 
prized plants 
and tows and 
rows of tulip 
bulbs; another 
on the new 
grass plot; a 
heap of sharp- 
edged stones 
ie ESM 4a sal 
against the 
new mulberry 
tree; a wheel- 
barrow track 
between the 
roses; 
mountains in 
the orchard ; no 
trace of the old 
Gloire de Dijon 
that a month 
ago covered the 
east end of 
the house and 
bloomed every 
year right into 
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might be done, 
too.’’ The old, 
old excuse! 
And now the builders are in full blast. When I reached 
the familiar spot at the end of the lane I could have 
wept. To quote again from the same piece of verse :— 


“ He fells the trees we sat beneath— 

They check his operations ; 

He digs below the springing grass 
For what he calls foundations ; 

He scares the rabbits with his din, 
The thrushes and the linnets, 

And all to make a staring house 
In five-and-twenty minutes.” 
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October; no 
traces Olu the 
jessamine; and 
heaps of brick and piles of sand in the more sacred 
parts of the demesne. 

With builders there is nothing to do but endure. 
Speech is unavailing. Very often they don’t even hear 
it. They go about intent on one thing—the utter and 
complete demolition of everything old that you hold 
dear, in order that something new may be forthcoming 
which you do not really want. ‘They are brusque, un- 
swerving, tnapproachable. They are not men at all, 
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or they would care for some of the things that men 
esteem: grass, clean paths, moss-covered roofs, damp- 
stained walls, climbing plants. They are a race apart, 
a group of aliens in our midst, the enemies of beauty. 
In short, they are builders. 

The real trouble is bricks and mortar. If we were 
content to live in wooden houses all would be well. 
One brick can spoil a landscape, but no quantity of 
acctunulated logs can injure it. Indeed, a heap of logs 
is always appropriate, always fits itself naturally into 
the picture. Planks certainly are not becoming; but 
planks are for the most part kept indoors. Had I been 
Garfield, knowing then all that I know now of build- 
ers, I would never have exchanged the Log Cabin 
for the White House, simply 


and not return until you have had word that the build- 
ers have gone, and their desecrating handiwork has 
been made good. Then come home and take a good 
nerve tonic, choose a fine day, have a very excellent 
lunch, and inspect the result. H. W. B. 


- oF od 


TIME SPENT IN MIXING PAINT. 
\ T THE recent Painters’ Convention “in Buffalo, a 


paint manufacturer exhibited two large glass jars 

of paint ready for application. One contained 

pure lead and oil, the other the manufacturer’s product, 

a combination paint; the object being to illustrate the 

difference in the quantity of paint produced from the two 
paste pigments. 


through fear that some day re- 
pairs would be necessary and 
the builders would come. 

Now, well-sinkers are vastly 
superior persons. They are 
clean. The gentleman who at 
the present moment, even as I 


But it illustrated another fact, 
nearly as important, which has 
hitherto been generally over- 
looked : that is the great differ- 
__|-ence between the time that a 
paint containing a large propor- 
tion of zinc white and a straight 


write, is proceeding in a ver- 
tical line nearer and nearer to 
the centre of the earth and 


lead paint remains in suspen- 
sion. At the end of two days 
the layer of clear oil on top of 


farther and farther from the sur- 


the straight lead paint was fully 


face of my garden, is humane 
and considerate. He leaves 
very little mess, he works in a 
small area, and he makes no 
noise. Better still, he keeps 
himself hidden. One’s only 
chance of seeing him is to lean 
over the edge of the hole and 
peer down. After a while, 
when the eyes are accustomed 
to the darkness, one is aware 
of a patient little gnome, ab- 
surdly foreshortened, filling a 
bucket with a spade. It is the 
well-sinker. At the top, with 
their brawny arms at ease on 
the windlass, are his two sub- 


twenty-five per cent. of the 
whole, while on the combina- 
tion paint the layer of clear oil 
had only begun to make its 
appearance. 

Thus in forty-eight hours to 
keep the pure lead fit for use 
the painter would have had to 
spend one fourth of the time 
originally required to mix; 
while with the combination 
paint, the mere dipping of the 
brush in the natural course of 
work would have sufficed. 

Here then, we find another 
arguient in favor of combina- 
tion, not only that labor is 


ordinates. When he calls out 
they will pull up the bucket ; 
one will tip it into a barrow; 
the other, when the barrow is 
full, will discreetly wheel it away 
and empty it; and some day we shall have water. The 
men at the windlass talk aiid smoke and are happy; 
the man below toils all day. But—a strange variation 
upon the usual rule—it is the man below who is the 
master, the employer, the capitalist, and the men above 
who are mere laborers. The well-sinker is a skilled 
craftsman; and a magician also, very often, for he must 
divine as well as dig. One well-sinker is, to my mind, 
worth a myriad builders. 

My deliberate opinion is that the only tolerable way 
made to have a new brick house, or new alterations 
to an old one, is to go away when the order is given, 
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saved, but that, as in the paint 
pot so on the freshly painted 
surface, the combined layer of 
pigment and oil remains more 
homogeneous, and therefore, 
more equally durable at all points. 
CHARLES JOURDAIN. 
2 od ¥ 
T IS only within a few years that architecture has 
become the life-work of thousands in our country, 
and if, in establishing the profession, we have made 
many halting steps as artists, and if, in the swift turn of 
the wheel of progress, a man only too quickly comes to 
regret his early productions, yet we are all conscious of 
constant advance and full of faith for the future. 
—Extract from address by President Robert S. Peabody 
before the American Institute of Architects. 
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“We consider them a great and valuable invention and expect to use 


many of them in the future 
BAYLEY & GOODRICH, 


“Tam more than pleased with the prisms you installed in the ‘t Mar- 
tinique.’’ It is wonderful how far they throw light into a building.”’ 
W. H. R. MARTIN. 
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required.” 
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test of centuries, and is conceded the world over to be the most 
7274 brilliant and the only mirror that will retain its initial brilliancy 
undiminished as the years go by. 
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This makes necessary the employment of a force of Architectural Draughtsmen, specially trained not only in the prac- 


tical requirements of greenhouse building, but in the artistic requirements imposed by the close relation of horticultural buildings to 
the design of gardens. ; ; : 3 

We particularly desire opportunity to work up sketches and estimates from suggestions of architects. 
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The Architectural League of New York 


215 WEST FIFTY-SEVENTH 
STREET. 


ROBERT W. GIBSON, 
President. 
Cc. Y. TURNER 


Ist Vice President. 


WILLIAM E. STONE, 


Secretary. 


WILLIAM B. TUTHILL, 


‘Treasurer. 


H. K. BUSH-BROWN, 


2nd Vice President. 


HE April meeting of the League on the 2nd inst. 
was the nominating meeting. The following 
gentlemen were put in nomination for the elective 

offices to be filled at the annual meeting on the first Tues- 
day in May: For President, H. J. Hardenbergh ; for First 
Vice-President, C. Y. Turner; for Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Thomas Shields Clarke ; for members of the Execu- 
tive Committee, class of 1904, William B. Tuthill, Fran- 
cis C. Jones, J. Langdon Schroeder; for delegate and 
alternate to the Fine Arts Federation, Robert W. Gibson 
and William HE. Stone. 

President Gibson appointed as delegates to the con- 
vention of the Architectural League of America: Walter 
es Owen, architect =* We. la ddlancis) spainvet spate: 
Bush-Brown, sculptor. 

The guest of the evening was Mr. William Barclay 
Parsons, chief engineer of the New York Subway, who 
addressed the meeting upon ‘‘ The Artistic Treatment of 
Subway and Street Transfer Stations,’’ accompanied by 
the exhibition of a number of lantern slides showing 
what has been accomplished in this direction in Paris 
and Boston. Mr. Parsons anticipates that there will be 
considerable opportunity for artistic treatment in the 
larger stations, and upon being questioned he stated that 
he felt sure that the necessary appropriations could be 
obtained for this purpose when the time arrived. 
The following resolution was offered by Mr. C. W. 


Romeyn : 


WHEREAS, In the recent death of a distinguished member 
of the architectural profession, Mr. Edward H. Kendall, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Architectural League of New York has 
sustained a serious loss in one who was a highly esteemed fellow 
member, devoted to the best and truest principles of his profes- 
sion and who throughout an extended career has always shown an 
interest and taken an active part in its advancement. For some 
years he was president of the American Institute of Architects and 
prominent in its conduct and affairs. Among his works through 
which he will be favorably remembered are the Methodist Book 
Concern Building, the Washington and Gorham Buildings. Be it 
further 

Resolved, That the sympathy of the Architectural League 
be extended to his family in its bereavement, and that these reso- 
lutions be spread upon the minutes of this body and a copy of the 
foregoing be communicated to his family. 


od - 

On the evening of April 11th Professor A. D. F. 
Hamlin, of Columbia University, delivered his interesting 
illustrated lecture on Italian Gardens at the League 
Rooms, and he was followed with close attention by a 
large audience conrposed of ladies as well as League 
meibers. 


oF > 
The members of the League inspected the new 
house of the New York Yacht Club on Tuesday, April 
oth. The few members of the Yacht Club present 
heard many interesting things. 
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